THE ARROW. 


In the Theatre there lies the spiritual seed and kernel of all national poetic 
and national moral culture. No other branch of Art can ever truly flourish or 
ever aid in cultivating the people until the Theatre's all-powerful asststance has 
been completely recognised and guaranteed.—WAGNER. 


— 


THE CONTROVERSY OVER THE PLAYBOY. 


I HAVE reprinted in the present ARROW my speech at the Debate 
_in the Abbey Theatre on the 4th February upon the Playboy, and 

the measures taken to preserve order, and certain extracts from 
the ‘‘ Samhain” of 1905, and from patriotic: papers of various 
dates. These quotations show how old is the attack and how old 
the defence, and that no satirical writer of the Theatre—certainly 
not Mr. Boyle, who has left us because we fought Mr. Synge’s 

battle—has escaped a misunderstanding unavoidable where certain 
crude general ideas and propagandist emotions have taken the place 
of every other kind of thought. If we had withdrawn the play 


those that hissed or cried ‘‘ stage Irishman ”’ at the performance of 


‘* The Mineral Workers ’”’ would have tried to drown the next play — 
of Mr. Boyle’s, that they objected to, by the stamping of their feet 

and the blowing of tin trumpets. We have claimed for our writers 
_ the freedom to find in their own land every expression of good and 
evil necessary to their art, for Irish life contains, like all vigorous 
life, the seeds of all good and evil, and a writer must be free here as 
elsewhere to ripen weed or flower, as the fancy takes him. No one 
who knows the work of our Theatre as a whole can say we have 
neglected the flower ; but the moment a writer is forbidden to show 
the weed without the flower, his art loses energy and abundance. 
In the great days of English dramatic art the greatest English 
writer of comedy was free to create ‘‘ The Alchemist” and 
** Volpone,”’ but a demand born of Puritan conviction and of bour- 
geois timidity and insincerity, for what many second-rate intellects 
thought to be noble and elevating events and characters had already 
at the outset of the eighteenth century ended the English drama as 
a complete and serious art. Sheridan and Goldsmith, when they 
restored comedy after an epoch of sentimentalities, had to. apologise 


— 


for their satiric genius by scenes of conventional love-making and 
sentimental domesticity that have set them outside the company of 
all, whether their genius be great or small, whose work is pure and 
whole. The quarrel of our Theatre to-day is the quarrel of the 
Theatre in many lands; for the old Puritanism, the old bourgeois 
dislike of power and reality have not changed, even when they are 
called by some Gaelic name. 


PREVIOUS ATTACKS ON IRISH WRITERS OF 
COMEDY AND SATIRE. 


| ON MR. COLUM. 
Article in ‘‘ United Irishman,” signed “ Pittite,” October 31st, 1905. 


‘‘ It has been said that Mr. Colum, like all his famous predeces- 
sors, holds the mirror up to nature ; but is it not a concave rather 
than a plain mirror that he has used ? Otherwise it is not easy to 
account for the strange medley of misdirected passion, warped 
virtue, and pedantic imbecility which is reflected as, to a certain 
extent, the outstanding characteristics, the ruling instincts of the 
life of the Siena Ww § rural population of this much-maligned 
country. .-. . . Is ‘The Land’ a just, a true, an honest 
portrayal of rural life in Ireland ? Is this a just delineation of our 
women, so abject, so despicable ? Perhaps so, though most people 
might ask for stronger proof than the play affords. Like myself, 
they may feel-reluctant to think that Christian charity has deserted 
the homesteads of Tipperary and of Kerry, that a few short years 


has so perverted and debased the manly feelings of the peasantry.”’ 


ON MR. BOYLE AND MR. SYNGE, AND WHETHER 
THE LIVERPOOL IRISH WOULD HISS THEM 
FROM THE STAGE. 
Article in “The Leader,” December 15th, 1906, signed J. Bull. 


‘* Well, as I have said, from what I’ve seen of thése plays the 
REAL Irish don’t seem a lot to be proud of. They are represented 
by these writers as mean, shifty, grasping, sordid people. In one 
play called ‘ The Building Fund’ a farmer chap is shown waitin 


and wishing for his mother to die to get a hold of her bit of stuff. | 


Her grand-daughter is on the same tack, and there is another fellow 
trying to marry her if the old — leaves her the spondulicks. The 
old party, however, leaves it to the Church, as usual. In 
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another play, called ‘ The mae gem Dempsey, you are shown.a 
publican wobbling from one side in politics to,another trying to 
raise money out of each. Again, in a piece calléd ‘ The Shadow of 
_the Glen,’ you have a wife carrying on with a stranger while her 
husband lies a corpse on the bed. It is my belief that if the 
Liverpool Irish got inside the Abbey Theatre they'd tear the place 
down and throw the actors into the Liffey. Pat was the jovial, 
rollicking Irishman we read about, with a bit of a taste for ‘ the 
crature, but he was a ‘ gintleman intoirely’ compared with Shawn 
Grogan. <A Gaelic Leaguer fellow told me that many of these 
plays are written by Irishmen who lived in London and know no | 
more of Ireland than you do; but he may have been pulling my 


leg.” | 
: ON MR. SYNGE. 
“United Irishman,” February 11th, 1905. Editorial Notes on 
| “The Well of the Saints.” 


“ The story—a well-known one—has been treated in our own 
day by an English novelist. Mr. Synge’s localisation of it is a failure, 
and his dramatisation disappointing. His peasants are not Irish, 
and the language they use in strife is pure Whitechapel . .. . 
The atmosphere of the play is harsh, unsympathetic, and at the same 
time sensual. Its note of utter hopelessness evokes a feeling akin 
to compassion for the author. What there is ‘ Irish,’ ‘ national,’ 
or ‘ dramatic’ about it even Edipus might fail to solve. How is it 
that the Irish National Theatre, which started so well, can now only 
alternate a decadent wail with a calvinistic groan ?”’ 


ON MR. BOYLE. 

| Editorial note in “ United Irishman,” May 6th, 1905. | 
‘*““ The Building Fund,’ by Mr. William Boyle, is the most 
recent addition to the repertoire of the Abbe eatre, and its 
humour is undeniable, although it is wholly of the cynical order. 
The a of the play is a sordid one. Mr Boyle has drawn 
no single character in his play which could command either esteem 
or affection. We have seen the play and laughed at it, but we are 
convinced that there are to be found in contemporary Ireland 
men and women whose characters are noble characters, despite the 
fact that the writers in the Abbey Theatre seem to have never met 
them. Dr. Johnson’s cynical observation that the Irish are an 
honest people, since they are never heard speaking well of one 
another seems to be borne out by the plays produced at the Abbey 
Theatre. Mr. Boyle apparently stile to make one of the 
characters in his play the possessor of a heart, but he eventually 
succumbed to that new law of art which seems to prevail in Abbey 
Street, and deprecates the representation ofa single virtue or ideal 

on its stage.” 
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ANSWERS TO SOME OF THESE CRITICISMS 
FROM THE ‘SAMHAIN’ OF 1905. 


‘‘ THE sentimental mind is the bourgeois mind, and it was this 
mind which came into Irish literature with Gerald Griffin and later 
on with Kickham. It is the mind of the town, and it is a delight 
to those only who have seen life, and above all country life, with 
unobservant eyes, and most of all to the Irish tourist, to the patriotic 
young Irishman who goes to the country for a month’s holiday 
with his head full of vague idealisms. . It is not the art of Mr. 
Colum, born of the people, and when at his best looking at the town 
and not the country with strange eyes, nor the art of Mr. Synge 
spending weeks and months in remote places talking Irish to fishers 
and islanders. I remember meeting about twenty years ago a lad 
who had a little yacht at Kingstown. Somebody was talking of 
the sea paintings of a great sea painter—Hook, I think, and this 
made him very angry. No yachtsman believed in them or thought 
them at all like the sea, he said. Indeed, he was always hearing 
= praise pictures that were not a bit like the sea, and thereupon 

e named certain of the greatest painters of water—men who more 
than all others had spent their lives in observing the effects of light 
upon cloud and wave. I met him again the other day, well on in 
middle life, and, though he is not even an Irishman, indignant with 
Mr Synge’s and Mr. Boyle’s peasants. He knew the people, he 
said, and neither he nor any other person that knew them could 
believe that they were properly represented in ‘ The Well of the 
Saints ’ or ‘ The Building Fund.’ Twenty years ago his imagination 
was under the influence of popular pictures, but to-day it was 
weighed down by the conventional idealisms which writers like 


Kickham and Griffin substitute for the ever-varied life of the cot- 
tages, and that conventional idealism that the contemporary English 


theatre substitutes for all life whatsoever. 


* * 


After all, if our plays are slanders upon their country; if to 
represent upon the stage a hard old man like Cosgar, or a rapacious 
old man like Shan, or-a faithless wife like Nora Burke, or to select 
from history treacherous Gormleith for a theme, is to represent this 
nation at something less than its full moral worth; if every play 
played in the Abbey Theatre now and in times to come be something 


of a slander, is anybody a penny the worse? Some ancient or — 


medizval races did not think so. Jusserand describes the French 
conquerors of medieval England as already imagining themselves 
in their literature, as they have done to this day, as a great deal 
worse than they are, and the,English imagining themselves a great 
deal better. The greater.portion of the ‘ Divine Comedy’ is a 


= 


.drinking humorous type which seeme 


catalogue of the sins of Italy, and Boccaccio became immortal 
because he exaggerated with an unceasing playful wit the vices of 
his countryside. The Greeks chose for the themes of their serious 
literature a few great crimes, and Corneille, in his article on the 
theory of the drama, shows why the greatness and notoriety of these 
crimes is necessary to tragic drama. The public life of Athens 
found its chief celebration in the monstrous caricature of 
Aristophanes, and the Greek nation was so proud, so free from 
morbid sensitiveness, that it invited the foreign ambassadors to 
the spectacle. And I answer to those who say that Ireland cannot 
afford this freedom because of her political circumstances, that if 
Ireland cannot afford it, Ireland cannot have a literature. 


Literature has never been the work of slaves, and Ireland must 
learn to say— | 


‘Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.’ 


* * 
* 


The misrepresentation of the average life of a nation that 
follows of necessity from an imaginative delight in energetic characters 
and extreme types, enlarges the energy of a people by the spectacle 
of energy. A nation is injured by the picking out of a single type 
and setting that into print or upon the stage as a type of the whole 
nation. Ireland suffered in this be from that single whiskey- 
for a time the accepted t 

of all. The Englishwoman is, no doubt, injured in the same way in 
the minds of various Continental nations by a habit of caricaturing 
all Englishwomen as having big teeth. But neither nation can be 
injured by imaginative writers selecting types that please their 
fancy. They will never impose a general type on the public mind, 


_ for genius differs from the newspapers in this, that the greater and 


more confident it is, the more is its delight in varieties and species. 
If Ireland were at this moment, through a misunderstanding terror 
of the stage Irishman, to deprive her writers of freedom, to make 
their imaginations timid, she would lower her dignity in her own 
eyes and in the eyes of every intellectual nation. That old 
caricature did her very little harm in the long run, perhaps a few car- 
drivers tried to live up to it, while the mind of the country remained 
untroubled ; but the loss of imaginative freedom and daring would 
turn us into old women. In the long run, it is the great writer of a 
nation that becomes its image in the minds of posterity, and even 
though he represent, like Aristophanes, no man of worth in his 
art, the worth ofjhis own mind becomes the inheritance of his people. 
He takes nothing away that he does not give back in greater volume. 


: 
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Jf Ireland had not lost the Gaelic she never would have had 
this sensitiveness as of a Jarvenu when presented at Court for the 
first time, or of a nigger newspaper. When Ireland had the 
confidence of her own antiquity, her writers praised and blamed 
according to their fancy, and even as throughout all medieval 
Europe, they laughed when they had a mind to at the most respected 
persons, at the sanctities of Church and State. The story of the 
‘ Shadow of the Glen,’ found by Mr. Synge in Gaelic-speaking Aran, 
and by Mr. Curtain in Munster; the Song of ‘ The Red Haired 
Man’s Wife,’ sung in all Gaelic Ireland; the ‘ Midnight Court of 
MacGiolla Meidhre;’ the ‘ Vision of MacCoinglinne;’ the old 
romancers, with their Bricriu and their Conan, leighet and sang 
as fearlessly as Chaucer or Villon or Cervantes. It seemed almost 
as if those old writers murmured to themselves, ‘If we but keep 
our courage let all the virtues perish, for we can make' them over 
again, but if that be gone, all is gone.’ I remember when I was an 
art student at the Metropolitan School of Art a good many years 
ago, saying to Mr. Hughes, the sculptor, as we looked at the work 
z our fellew-students, ‘ Every student here that is doing better 
work than another is doing it because he has a more intrepid 
imagination ; one has only to look at the line of a drawing to see 
that ;’ and he said that was his own thought also. All good art is 
extravagant, vehement, impetuous, shaking the dust of time from 
its feet, as it were, and beating against the walls of the world.” 


MR. YEATS’ OPENING SPEECH AT THE | 


DEBATE OF FEBRUARY 4th, AT THE 
ABBEY THEATRE. 


‘“‘ DuRING the performances every now and then some one got up in 
his place and tried to make a speech. On Saturday night an old 
gentleman stood up in the front row of the pit after the openin 

of the third act, and is probably very indignant that the police di 

not allow him to hs I hope he is here to-night, and all those 
_other speakers. e have never desired anything but the most free 
discussion that we may get at.last some kind of sound criticism in 
this country. But before the discussion commences I will do my 
best to answer a few of the more obvious arguments, for there is 


no use wasting our time on stupidities or on of 
ave 


each others point of view. I see it said again and again that we 
tried to prevent the audience from the reasonable expression of 
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dislike. I certainly would never like to set plays before a theatrical 
audience that was not free to approve or disapprove, even very 
loudly, for there is no dramatist that does not desire a live audience. 
We have to face something quite different from reasonable expression 
of dislike. On Tuesday and on Monday night it was not possible 
to hear six consecutive lines of the play, and this deafening outcry 
was not raised by the whole theatre, but almost entirely by a section © 


of the pit, who acted together and even sat together. It was an 


attempt to prevent the play from being heard and judged. We 
are under contract with our audiences, we receive money on the 
understanc'ing that the play shall be heard and seen; we consider 
it is our duty to carry out our contract. 

‘‘It has been said in to-day’s ‘ Freeman’ that the forty dis- 
sentients in the pit were doing their duty because there is no govern- 
ment censor in Ireland. The public, it is said, is the censor where 
there is no other appointed to the task. But were these forty— 
we had them counted upon Monday night and they were not more— 
alone the public and the censor ? What right had they to prevent 
the far greater number who wished to hear from hearing and 
judging ? They themselves were keeping the plays from the eyes 
and ears of its natural censor. We called to our aid the means 
which every community possesses to limit the activities of small 
minorities who set their interests against those of the community— 
we called in the police. There is no stalwart member of the Sinn 


Fein party who would not do the same if he were to find a represen- 


tative of that active minority—the burglars—fumbling with the 
lid of his strong box. We think it folly to say that we cannot 
use the laws common to all, civilised communities to protect our- 
selves and our audience against the tyranny of cliques. At no 
time would we have ever hesitated to do what we have done. 
When ‘ The Countess Cathleen’ was denounced with an. equal 
violence we called in the police. That was in ’99, when I was still 
President of the ’98 Association of Great Britain. 

‘I would indeed despise myself if for the sake of popularity 
or of a vague sentiment I were to mar the task I have set my’ 
hands to, and to cast the precious things of the soul into the trodden 
mire. A deputation of young Catholic students came to see me 
the other day, and the one who spoke their thoughts the most 
thanked us especially for this, for he said that the little domineering 
cliques presume upon the fear of lost popularity that keeps a 


_ Nationalist from calling to his aid those powers which hold together 


every community of the world, and silence the rattling bells on | 
the cap of the fool. The struggle of the last week has been long a 
necessity ; various paragraphs in newspapers describing Irish 
attacks on Theatres had made many worthy young men come to 
think that the silencing of a stage at their own pleasure, even if 
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hundreds desired that it should not be silenced, might win them a 
little fame, and, perhaps, serve their country. Some of these 
attacks have been on plays which are in themselves indefensible, 
vulgar and old-fashioned farces, or demoded comedies. But the 
attack being an annihilation of civil rights was never anything but 
an increase of Irish disorder. The last I heard of was in Liverpool, 
and there a stage was rushed, and a priest, who had set a play upon 
it, withdrew his play and apologised to the audience. We have not 
such pliant bones, and did not learn in the houses that bred us a so 
suppliant knee. But behind the excitement of example there is 
a more fundamental movement of opinion. Some seven or eight 
years ago the National movement was democratised and passed 
from the hands of a few leaders into those of large numbers of young 


- men organized in clubs and societies. These young men made the 


mistake of the newly enfranchised everywhere ; they fought for 
causes worthy in themselves with the unworthy instruments of 
tyranny and violence. Comic songs of a certain kind were to be 
driven from the stage, everyone was to wear Irish cloth, everyone 
was to learn Irish, everyone was to hold certain opinions of political 
policy, and these ends were sought by personal attack, by virulent 
caricature and violent derision. It needs eloquence to persuade 
and knowledge to expound ; but the coarser means come ready to 
every man’s hand, as ready as a stone or a stick, and wherejthese 
coarse means are all, there is nothing but mob, and the commonest 
idea most prospers and is most sought for. 

“Gentlemen of the little clubs and societies, do not mistake the 


meaning of our victory ; it means something for us, but more for 


you. en the curtain of ‘‘ The Playboy ”’ fell on Saturday night 
in the midst of what the ‘‘ Sunday Independent ’’—no friendly 
witness—described as ‘thunders of applause,’ I am confident that I 
saw the rise in this country of a new thought, a new opinion, that 
we had long needed. It was not all approval of Mr. Synge’s play 
that sent the receipts of the Abbey Theatre this last week to twice 
the height they had ever touched before. The generation of young 

men and girls who are now leaving schools or colleges are weary of | 
the tyranny of clubs and leagues. They wish again for individual 

sincerity, the eternal quest of truth, all that has been given up for 
so long that all might crouch upon the one roost and quack or cry 
in the one flock. We are beginning once again to ask what a man 
is, and to be content to wait a little before we go on to that further 
question: What is a good Irishman? There are some who have 
not yet their degrees that will say to friend or neighbour, ‘ You 


have voted with the English, and that is bad;’ or ‘ you have 


sent away your Irish servants, or thrown away your Irish 
clothes, or blacked your face and sung a coon song. I despise what 
you have done, I keep you still my friend ; but if you are terrorized 
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out of doing any of these things, evil things though I know them to 
be, I will not have you for my friend any more.’ Manhood is all, 
and the root of manhood is courage and courtesy.” 7 

The only practical suggestion made in the long disorderly debate 
that followed was that the management of the Theatre might have 
tired out the opposition, and so get a hearing for the play without 
calling in the police. Mr. Yeats replied to this as Sllees — 
‘* Have you any idea as to the effect of all that noise and insult 
upon the nerves of the players ? Do you think we would submit 
them to all that wear and tear of nerve night after night when we 
had the means of ending it ? Our business was to secure quiet and 
silence, and we secured it as soon as possible.” 
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BOOKS BY W. B. YEATS. 


VERSE. 


POEMS. 8vo. 7/6 net. (T. Fisher Unwin). | 
THE WIND AMONG THE REEDS. 8vo. 3/6 net. (Elkin Matthews). 


POEMS, 1899—1905. 8vo. 6/- net. (A. H. Bullen). This book contains besides lyrics and 

narrative poems all of Mr. Yeats’ verse plays which are of the repertory of the National 

_ Theatre Society. They have been so completely re-written since their first publication 

that they are practically new poems. The earlier editions are still on sale 
(Maunsel & Co.) 


PROSE. 


THE CELTIC TWILIGHT. 8vo. 6/-. THE SECRET ROSE. 8vo. 6/- net. 


IDEAS OF GOOD AND EVIL. 8vo. 6/- net. : Me 

THE HOUR GLASS and other plays. 3/6 net. This volume contains all Mr. Yeats’ prose 
plays that are in the repertory of the Theatre. They can also be had at I/- in paper 
covers from Maunsel & Co. 


WHERE THERE IS NOTHING. In five acts and in prose. 3/6 net. A. H. Bullen. 


BOOKS BY LADY GREGORY. 


CUCHULAIN OF MUIRTHEMNE. The Story of the Men of the Red Branch of Ulster 
With a Preface by W.B. Yeats. Second ition. Large crown 8vo, 6/- net. 


GODS AND FIGHTING MEN. The Story of the Tuatha de Danaan and of the Fianna of 
Ireland. With a Preface by W. Yeats. Second Edition. Large crown: 8vo, 


6/- net. 
“ To say that Lady G of of her ‘Cuchulain of Muisthemne 


POETS AND DREAMERS. Studies and Translations from the Irish. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6/-. 
** The most charming book that has come out of Ireland for many a day.... Weare grateful to 
im actual converse with poets and dreamers.”—AMorning Fost. 


London : JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., W. 
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Painting Contractors and Decorators, 
13 South Anne Street, Dublin. . . 
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A SELECTION from 
M. H. GILL & SON’S New Publications & Editions. 


A Text Book of Irish Literature. Part I. 


BY 
ELEANOR HULL, 


Author of ‘‘ Pagan Ireland,” ‘‘ Early Christian Ireland,” etc. 


This Volume deals with the older Romance Literature of Ireland, and with the Ecclesiastical, t phical and national 
materials produced in Ireland up to the a part of the sixteenth century, Particular attention is paid to the poetry of the 
easlier bards and to the pn, ous poems of the ninth and tenth centuries, and a full chronol writers up to 1500, so far 
as meine names and Tales are kuown, isadded. An Appendix gives the names and summary of the contents of the great vellum 


wwe in which the larger mass of material is 
ae is intended in a second Volume to deal with the Ossianic Literature. the Historical Tracts and Annals of Ireland, and 


the output of the later bards and the Jacobite and popular poets. A ae _— hy will be attached, covering the 
dealt with i in the two Volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3/- net., by post, 3/ Qgrapay , 


NEW IRISH HISTORY NOVELS. | 3 

When Cromwell came to Drogheda. By Randal MacDonnell, author of Kathleen Mavour- 
neen (6th edition). Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 2/6; by post, 2/9. 

In Sarsfield’s Days. A Tale of the Siege of Limerick—a passage from the memoirs of 
Brigadier Niall MacGuiness, of I[veagh, some time Captain in Sarsfield’s Horse, and later in 
the service of his most Christian Majesty, Louis XIV. of France. By L. McManus, author 
of The Silk of the Kine, Nessa, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 2/6; by post, 2/9. 


Is ireland a Dying Nation? By T. “te eill Russell. Crown 8vo, paper, 1/-; by post, 1/2. 
No book on Ireland so far reaching in its scope has within the memory of the present generation. The author is 
not afraid to say what he believes to be true, no matter # t classes or interests are offended thereby. 


Messrs. M. H. GILL & SON'S publications may be obtained through all booksellers, 
or directly from themselves by post. : 
Catalogue of our publications will be sent to any address on application. 
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NATIONAL LITERARY SOCIETY OF 
IRELAND, 


6 St. Stephen’ s Green. 


President—Dr. Geo. Sigerson, F.R.U.L. 
Hon. Secretary—W. A. Henderson. _ Hon. Treasurer—Hugh Horan. 
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Vice-Presidents—Miss Jane Barlow; G. Coffey, B.L., MR.LA.; Douglas Hyde,’ LL.D.; 
Edward Martyn; D. J. O’Donoghue; P. J. McCall, T.C.; 
Rev. George O’Neill, S.J., M.A., F.R.U.I.; Count Plunkett, B.L. 


The Society was founded in June, 1892, with the object of promoting the study of 
Irish Literature, Music and Art. Its meetings are held in 6 St. Stephen’s Green, every Monday 
joa gm! at 8.30, from November to June, when Lectures are given on Irish Literature, Art 
usic. 
A Journal of Proceedings is occasionally issued. 
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The Syllabus contains Lectures by DR. GEORGE SIGERSON, F.R.U.L, Mr. COMMISSIONER 
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PROGRAMME. 


- Saturday, 9th March, 1907; Matinee at 2.30, Evening at 8.15 


THE HOUR GLASS, A MORALITY IN ONE ACT, 
BY W. B. YEATS. 


THE WISE MAN 


BRIDGET, his wife Maire O'Neill 

| . Wright, "Rourke errigan 
HIS PUPILS { | Arthur en Harry Young 
THE ANGEL Sara Allgood 
THE FOOL W. G. Fay 


THE GAOL GATE, A TRAGEDY IN ONE ACT, 
BY LADY GREGORY. 


MARY CAHEL, an old woman Sara Allgood 


MARY CUSHIN, her daughter-in-law | Maire O’Neill 
THE GATE-KEEPER | F. J. Fay 


SCENE—Outside the Gate of Galway Gaol, just before dawn. 
The Caoine, sung by Mary Cushin, composed by Mr. Arthur Darley. 


HYACINTH HALVEY, A COMEDY IN ONE=ACT, 
BY LADY GREGORY. 


HYACINTH HALVEY | | F, J. Fay 
JAMES QUIRKE : W. G. Fay 
FARDY FARRELL : Arthur Sinclair 
SERGEANT CARDEN J. A. O’Rourke 
MRS. DELANE ; Sara Allgood. 
MISS JOYCE Brigit O’ Dempsey 


SCEN E—Outside the Post Office at the Town of Cloon. 


THE RISING OF THE MOON, A PLAY IN 
ONE ACT, BY LADY GREGORY. 


BALLAD SINGER W. G. Fay 
POLICEMAN X J. A. O’Rourke 
POLICEMAN B ( J. M. Kerrigan 
POLICEMAN Z | Arthur Sinclair 


SCENE-—Side of a quay in a seaport town. 


Seliebticeis of Music will be rendered during the intervals, by the 
Orchestra, under the direction of G. R. Hillis. 

Attention is drawn to the new Tea Room opened in the vestibule. 
Refreshments will be served in the theatre if desired. 
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On Saturday, March 16th, at 2.30 and 8.15. 
ON BAILE’S STRAND, by W. B. Yeats, a play in 
verse. | 
INTERIOR, by Maurice Maeterlinck, a play in one 
act: First time in Ireland. ee 


KATHLEEN NI HOULIHAN, by W. B. Yeats, a play 
in one act. 
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The, Comoe, 
Honig 835 | 


| THE THEATRE OF IREVAND. 
| it, as a poet, and mystic, as @ painter 
| whose landscapes, ee fens by a fine feeling 
| for design, are the expression of a tempera- | 
ment keenly alive to the magic of the | 
external world. This painter-poet has chosen 
for his only play the fascinating story of 
Deirdre, the tragic heroine of the Red Branch | 
cycle. ‘The Flight, Return, and Death of 
Deirdre and the Sons of Usna,’ as it is called 
is one of ‘The Three 
rrows of Story-telling.’ Twenty years ago 
| Dr. Douglas Hyde turned \this story into | 
| English iambics, and won the Vice-Chan- | 
| cellor’s prize in Trinity College, Dublin; it — | 
| has also formed the subject of a verse-play by | 
Mr. W. B. Yeats. | : | 
A. E. has followed the traditional version 
of the tale with but little variation. Each 
act of his ‘ Deirdre’ presents a complete 
picture: in the first we have the awakening 
of Deirdre; in the second the recall to | 
Erin; in the third the death of the lovers. ~ 


At the opening of the play we see the | 
| beautiful irl, Deirdre of the prophecies, | 
in a lonely dan (a dGn was a fortress-house | 
in those days) with her foster-mother, , 
the Druidess Lavarcam. She has been 
brought up by the command of Conchobar, 
the Ard-Righ, far from the Red Branch 
heroes, to avert the fulfilment of the doom ae 
| which was pronounced at her birth. But 
Deirdre has dreamt of the heroes, and when 
Naisi, the Red Branch ight, comes to 
of the Gocen haa the King’s | 
of the doom has » g’s 
command and the warnings of Lavarcam, 
the lovers fly to Alba, and the curtain falls 
on Conchobar’s wrath as he learns of the 
“ ing-off of Deirdre and the breaking of | 
the law. 


In the second act Deirdre reluctantly 
says farewell to the friendly stranger-land 
| of Alba, where she and Naisi have lived and 
| loved remote from the vengeance of Concho- 
| bar. She yields—not without many prayers 
| —to the entreaties of Naisi, who has 

‘| to long for the faces of his friends and the 
flashing of — and to the protestations 
of Fergus, who bri @ message of recon- 
ciliation from the -Righ. 

In the third act Conchobar, “the stony 
the implacable eyes,’’ learns that 
| he been deceived by Lavarcam, who, 
{in her desire for Deirdre’s return, has told 
him that the loveliness of Deirdre has 

He learns instead that “‘ the beauty | 
of Deirdre is a wonder to the in the 
' streets, for she moves among them like one 
of the Shee, whiter than ivory, with long 
hair of gold, and her eyes, like the blue 
flame of twilight, make m in their 
hearts.’’ In his wrath Conchobar exclaims, 
** Breakers the law and makers 

ou shall perish together!’’ an e 


In one icular A. E. has. 
somewhat m the traditional version of 
the story. He has endued the Ard-Righ “ 
Conchober with a dignity and singleness of 
P which the otherewriters who have 

t with this theme have not seen in him. 
Conchobar, in A. E.’s play, is no jealous 
| lover, nor is his revenge & mean or personal 
. : one. He is a majestic figure, an idealist, 
§ ! the incarnation of the spirit of law. His 
ii ce words in the first act give the key-note to 


‘‘Through the ancient traditions of Eri, which 
the bards have woven into song, I have seen the 
shining law enter men’s minds and subdue the law- 
less into love of justice. A great tradition is 
shaping a heroic race. The gods who fought at 
| Mo are descending and dwelling in the hearts 

of the Red Branch, and deeds will be done in our 
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